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This Kind World 

V|^E hcar.iof a man in the RAF who went on short 
^ leave and managed to get a few lifts bn the way 
hohicr One of his lifts was on a coal lorry, and after 
leaving the lorry he was distressed to realise that he had 
left behind a big parcel containing everything he was 
taking diome, including much of his clothing. He was 
upset because in the RAF such losses must be made good. 

J 3 ut tlic airman was delighted when the postman called 
at his home a few days later with a registered parcel in 
which his lost clothes were carefully wrapped up, all*- 
newl}^ laundered, with a note from the lorry driver's wife 
hoping he had not been troubled b}^ the dela3\^ 
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How LONG 

A ME RICA, the whole wide world of civilised men 
. is calling. Are you li'stening ? Can you 
forget your laws.. and constitutions for a little 
while and remember the thing for which all laws 
and constitutions exist on earth ? Can you hear 
the heart of Humanity beating ? . / 

' ' It is beating high, for its existence is at stake. 
It is beating with high hope, for it knows that 
your heart beats with it and that you can shorten 
the war and save the world. 

You hate war, America. So does your Mother¬ 
land, the little island in which your fathers sleep, 
in which the snow will soon be falling on the graves 
of the ancestors of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. Every good man hates war. 

War Against Foul Things is Noble 

, But we hate murder more. Wc hate barbarism, 
and cruelty, and lying, and looting, and burning 
down widows' houses, and the starving of children, 
and the beating of old folk. Wc hate ruins of 
villages, bonfires of books, universities in.fragments, 
monuments on rubbish Jicaps, hungry populations, 
and wild beasts in liuman shape. Wc hate to see a 
l#ingman marching through Europe with his rope, 

^11 these foul things the slave-owner Schickel- 
gruber is doing in Europe with his millions 
of mechanised slaves. Do you liatc war more than 
these things ? Compared with the Na5:i snake that 
creeps through Europe, Asia, Africa, and America war 
against it is a clean and noble thing. The common 
])eople of tlic world, the great suffering mass of 
humanity, the liorrificd men, the agonised women, 
|the childrxin starved and beaten, have been superb 
in their courage and incredible in their patience 
for two long years while their world has been 
shattered and all they possessed and loved has 
bccii uprooted and destroyed. 

■ The common ^people, the little nations, have 
suffered their Calvary, let it be said with reverence, 
in a spirit not unworthy of the Calvary of long ago. 

The Butchers 

We have grown used to the cruelty of these Nazi 
butchers. It docs not hurt us so much as it did. 
The New Order is settling down. The German 
master race is putting the other races in their 
place. It wrung our hearts when they set a hundred 
boy scouts in a row in a Polish square and machine- 
gunned them one by one. It was more than we 
could bear when they packed the roads with 
re{ugees and drove their tmiks over them; It stung 
us* to sec their bullies spitting on the intellectual 
leaders of the continent. It humbled us to sec 
thpm whipping men and women into their concen¬ 
tration camps. But it has been going on for years, 
and wc are getting used to it. We dp not notice it 
so much now. . It is what we expect. It is the 
German way. They arc the butchers, and mankind 
the sheep that are led to the slaughter, 

^Ni) yet the news from Crete has shocked iis so 
that there is hardly a man in our island who can 
hold back tears as he reads it. Crete was a peaceful 
little place, the cradle of civilisation ten thousand 
years, ago, and the mountain honie of a free people 
in our time. The German crushed it with his fire 
and steel, and when the war was over, wJien tfie 
people could hold out no more, what did the New 
Order mean in Crete ? It meant what it would 
mean on the Sussex Downs or the Yorkshire Moors, 
and in Fifth Avenue and Chicago and'Washington 


if it ever came to them. This is what the Germans i 
did in Crete : 

They looted every hou^e and 'Store in towns and , 
left them empty. They burned villages to the ground 
and put up notices that Here once stood Shine, 
Prasse, Kandanos, They murdered the refugees as 
they lied for safety to the hills. They shot old people 
fast asleep. They collected crowds of people and 
forced them to dig their own graves before they were 
shot. They buried wounded men alive, and forced 
their families to give dinner to the murderers. They 
tortured a police-sergeant by wrenching off his limbs. 
In this home of History they showed their contempt 
of sacred things by turning the altar of a church 
into a public lav^atory. 

T*!IIS is the New Order of the Nazi Brute. The pick 
of the young Nazis have been trained to do it. 

It is the gospel of the master race, the religion 
of the hcrrenvolk. They have ])een defeated in 



Abraham Lincoln looks out at Westminster 

“We sliall nobly save or meanly lose the. 
last, best hope of earth.'' Lincoln to Congress 


war and they cannot stand it. Lords of war so long, 
they cannot forget that they were beaten on the 
field. Tlieir pride was stung in 1918 when America 
helped Europe to whip them out of France, and 
%is is their revenge. It is the pride of the brute 
tliat has been brought low and has shar^Dened his 
teeth again. He will teach us now. He will wipe 
us off the earth. He will spit on freedom. He will 
make us slaves. We can hew wood and dravy water 
for them all. - 

What Do You Think, America? 

What do you think of it, America ? Where will 
3mur Constitution be when no man in Europe is 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
Wliere will all your great speeches be then, the 
glorious Jeaders in the New York Times, the 
arguments about Neutrality, the balancing of forces 
in Congress, the niceties of this and that which go 
back to 1776 ? How would the swastika look 
rippling in the wind over the Statue of Liberty and 
the Lincoln Memorial ? • 

It may not be, you say. So they all said—the 
Czechs, the Austrians, the Danes, the Norwegians, 
the Poles, the Dutch, the Belgians, the French, the 
Ri,imanians, the Hungarians, the Italians, the 
Greeks, the Yugo-Slavs.. It could not be. And yet 
it has been—it is. 

Psjow mighty Russia's fate is in the balances. Is 
it nothing to you, America? The last great 
Power in Europe is battling to be free, and if it 
falls there is but a little Island left. 

Nothing can conquer it, America, and yet, though 
its spirit would live immortal, if your Motherland 
were crushed with steel and burned with fire aiid 
strewn with the .wreckage of the noblest friends 
of freedom on the earth—what next, America ? 

The Machine Against the Spirit 

We believe, you and we, in the spirit that is 
more than matter, and in the truth which must 
prevail. It is true that the pen is mightier than 
the sword and that evil can never conquer good. 
But it is true because the spirit will always create 
the means to conquer. It will not conquer of 
itself by sitting still. The spirit is not a magic 
thing that' overcomes, like Aaron's rod, by virtue 
of its own existence ; it is the fire that burns in the 
souls of men until they magnify their strength and 
arc irresistible. It will not allow meh to sit down 
while evil is rampant on the earth. If evil creates 
a machine to fight against good, the spirit of man, 
the spark of divinity in us all, will create a machine 
to beat it. ' 

Jt is the Battle of the Machine against the Spirit 
that we are witnessing, America. Wc shall not 
forget the matchless courage of the Greeks, worthy 
of their immortal ancestors, like an echo from 
Thermopylae. Never were men more valiant. 
Never did the human spirit burn mdre biaghtl^^ 
But it had slept too long. It had trusted too much. 
It had not thought that civilisation could be lost 
and men could turn into Nazis. Is it nothing to 
you that the flower of Greece should be trampled 
down by German steel and flouted by an Italian 
jackal, and that the monstrous Beast should strut 
across the earth ? . • 

It is all decent people calling now, America. It 
is the call to save the earth from the crush of the 
Armoured Brute. The earth trembled under the 
foot of the Prehistoric Monster, before Man woke : 

Continued on page 2 
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Sayings at a Peace 
School 

T he League of Nations Union carries on, and one who was 
present at its wartime Summer School last mouth, held in 
Hertfordshire, where Lord Lytton welcomed them to Knebworth 
House, sends us these sayings from, speakers at the school. 

Wc inust realise that there arc 


some advantages in the present 
economic system, and not risk 
throwing away the baby witli 
the bath water. 

Professor Sargant. Florence 
For the first time we arc 


arc placed in Parliament for the 
benefit of their advice. 

Dr Yui Ahng, Counsellor 
at the Chinese Embassy 

There is little chance of 
America subscribing to Federal 
Union ; there is rather more that 


considering social and economic she would join in economic co- 
questions as well as political in operation, and she might join a 


the international sphere. Wc 
have never had this headache 
before. Dean of Chichester 

The common myth that the 
Treaty of Versailles was bad is 
largely due to German propa¬ 
ganda. . Dr Ambrosva of Prague 
Christian missionaries, with¬ 
out exception, are revolutionaries. 

Miss Freda White 
The United States docs not 
envisage Anglo-Saxon domina¬ 
tion of the world. Ideals and 
collaboration with other nations, 
yes. Professor Arthur Newell 
The Atlantic Charter is not 
fundamentally different from the 
Covenant of 
Nations. 

In China men of intellectual 
standing (like your Gilbert 
Murray),'wlio cannot be expected 
to be bothered by constituencies, 


modified League of Nations. 

Professor Newell 

There is too much unthinking 
goodwilh In any economic 
system some people will seek to 
better themselves, at the expense 
of others. 

Professor Sargant Florence 

Besides dictatonship and 
democracy/men have envisaged 
a theocracy of entire obedience 
to God. No World State can be 
envisaged without it. 

Mr Nowell Smith 

The moral issue involved is 
too big a job for little men, 
men with little vision, little 
the League of faith. Professor Newell 

Mr Rollistein 77^^ coufcreuce has been helped 
by the gracious presence of Lord . 
and Lady Lyiion, a^nd 1 ivonhl 
invoke the benedieiion of God on 
this house. Mr Pokii Pivney 


Advertised But Not For Sale 


VWe must all have noticed that 
many firms whose names 
arc household words continue 
to advertise their products al¬ 
though it is obvious that wkr 
conditions mean very much 
restricted output. 

Frequently this is just good¬ 
will advertising, keeping alive 
the name of the firm’s products 
for happier days. But this 
advertising has been misunder¬ 
stood in some quarters in 
America, Isolationists and others 
suggesting that materials which 
arc being sent to Britain under 
Lend-Lease conditions arc being 


used to make goods for our 
overseas markets. This pro¬ 
cedure, if it were true, would 
obviously be unfair to American 
producers, who in many cases 
have had to go short of materials 
wanted for British war factories. 
But it is not irue» for although 
the publications carrying the 
advertisements may circulate 
abroad it is quite impossible 
for any manufacturer to send 
goods overseas without a govern¬ 
ment exj:)ort licence, which 
would only be granted for their 
class of goods in very special 
cases. 


THINGS SEEN Shackleton’s Watch 


Guns used in the Crimean War 
being broken up for scrap at 
Chatham. 

A coach made from two 
bombed coaches running on 
London’s Underground, 

IVlanchcstcr City Police Court 
sitting in a corridor because the 
people in the case were cripples. 

New York messenger boys 
delivering their messages on 
roller skates. 


For 18 years no one lias known 
the whereabouts of Sir Kimcst 
Shackleton’s watch. He wore it in 
the Antarctic and it afterwards 
came into the hands of JMr K. T. 
Sims of Sontliampton, from whom 
it was stolen. The other day a 
soldier was walking in a wood 
behind the Iiousc whci*e Mr vSims 
lives, and his foot dislodged a 
bright metal object which when 
examined proved to .be Shackle¬ 
ton’s watch. 


A Scientist's Greeting 

We feel that we may reproduce the first Jubilee greeting which 
reached the Editor, telegraphed by the President of the British 
Association. 

^iiE outline in this week’s Children’s Newspaper of your* 
enlightening influence for nearly two generations 
must awaken grateful memories in many tliousands of 
1 minds and affectionate greetings from all parts of the world. 

As a constructor of lighthouses of knowledge in winch 
the beacons are kept burning by tlic spirit of wisdom you 
take a supreme place among journalists. 

By your guidance countless young mariners on tlie sea of 
life have set their courses, and great argosies carrying rich 
fruits of human thought and action have been displayed 
to admiring eyes everywhere. My fervent wish is that 
you will long continue to let your light shine among men, 

Richard Gregory 


story of Two 

Blockades 

THE LAST WAR 
AND NOW 

The last Great War was mainly 
decided by two still misunder¬ 
stood ■ factors — the successful 
blockade of Germany and the 
failure of the submarine block¬ 
ade. attempted by Gennany.. 
It is a story of two .blockades 
which wc may well consider in 
relation to this war. 

First, as to the blockade of 
Germany. This succeeded last 
time because Britain and licr 
Allies, .which included the United 
States from April 1917, had 
overwhelming sea power, un¬ 
challenged by bombing aero¬ 
planes, then in their infancy. 
The Thief difficulty ,in blockad¬ 
ing Germany was that at first 
neutral countries acted as bases 
of supply to the enemy. 

A Rationing System 

This was countered by the 
policy of rationing neutrals, 
the i hi ports of the middlemen 
nations being limited to their 
pre-war level, so that they could 
only .sell to Germany by de¬ 
priving themscives. Germany 
then found it difficult to fight 
without such war goods as 
rubber, cotton, nickel, copper, 
oil, manganese, chrome, to say 
nothing .of foodstuffs such as 
fat for her great population, ’ 

In tliis wav conditions are very 
different. 'Germany has now 
complete control of Holland, 
Denmark, and Norway, and has 
now seized a great part of the 
productive Ukraine.. To give 
one important illustration, she 
now receives from Denmark the 
butter and bacon she was denied 
in the Great War, and, more¬ 
over, prevents Dcnmarlc from 
selling to us. 

So that we are unable ‘in this 
zvqr i6 ivin entirely by blockade. 

Consider the attempted 
German blockade of Britain. 
This failed after America de¬ 
clared war on Germany in 1917, 
because we adopted.the strategy 
known as the Atlantic Concen¬ 
tration. America is so rich in 
natural resources that by con¬ 
centrating our shipping in the 
Atlantic and adopting the convoy 
system wc were able to form a 
Safety Sea Lane. 

The submarines lost their 
effectiveness because the joint 
navies of Britain, France, and 
U S were able to defend the 
Atlantic stream of richly-laden 
merchantmen. So great w^as the 
success that, whereas in April 
1917 we lost 555,000 tons ' of 
shipping, in September 1918 wc 
lost only 151,000. 

The Air Factor 

‘Wc now have the aid of the 
American Navy in the Atlantic 
and it is expected that before 
long this will be expanded until 
the naval conditions of the kist 
war will be established. 

One great difference , will 
rcmaiib however, the air factor. 
Air power was not, in the Great 
War, a factor of importance. 
Today it is a very serious 
danger to shipping and even to 
warships. Step by step, wc may 
sec American air power, as well 
as liaval power, pressed on to its 
utmost service by all available 
means, and if so tlic Battle of 
the Atlantic may be won. ^ 


Little News Reels 


'T'iik 1 Rudolph Hess Hospital in 
Dresden has been renamed 
after the famous German doctor 
Gerhard Wagner. 

Visibility was so good during a 
recent daylight sweep that people 
on British cliffs never lost sight of 
our planes and were able to sec 
attacks on the French coast. 

The owners of I^arsonage Pit, 
at Leigh in Lancashire, arc seinL 
ing all their boys to Wigan Mining 
College. 

•ySVENTY-FIVK young ■ Cardiff 
police officers arc to be sent 
to the University to qualify for 
the Bachelor of Laws degree. If 
they all get it Cardiff will regard 
its force as unrivalled in the 
country. 



'Hic railways have run 77,000 
special trains since the war began. 

Six bananas grown at Cohhani 
in Survey have been sold for fg for 
the P('d Cwss. 

^FTJCu following a cruiser for 
thousands of miles a Christ¬ 
mas parcel posted by the village 
Comforts Committee last Novem- 
l)or has been returned to a Kent 
village. 

An K A F cook in Cornwall, 
Sergt Stcphen.son, has heateii his 
father's national record in corn- 
sheaf pitching. He ]ritchfcd 23 
acres a day against the 21-acre 
record of his father, whp works on a 
farm at Burton Latimer, Northaiits. 

Mr J. Hall, an S8-ycav-old 
gardency of Jubilee Road, Sidcup, 
ivho has exhibited Jqr 59 years at 
Foots Cray Horticultural Shoiv, 
has'just taken ten prizes loith ten 
oiiries grozvn. on his allotment. 

least ;£t,ooo,ooo a y^car 'is 
saved by prohibiting the 
sale of wrapped and sliced bread. 


Canada’s national income is 
higher than ever before in the 
Dominion’s history. 

I'hc G W R has a mobile motor 
canteen for staff 'use tvhich can be 
sent immediately by train to any 
iozon o'fi the line which may he 
blitzed. 

hear oC clcvcn-ycar-old 
Brian Mantcll, of ‘ South ‘ 
Norwood, who raised ten shillings 
for a Spitfire Fund by charging 
a penny to guess the number of 
sweets he had packed into a bottle. 

An appeal has been made for 
mouth-organs for British prisoners, 
and one of those received from 
Manchester had a note saying: 

'J'his harmonica was played by 
my grandfather on IMafeking night.” 

At a dance organised by the 
Salford ARP the charge for 
admission zvas eight ounces of 
copper or aluminium, the metal 
bci)ig iveighed on scales at the door. 

Beautiful old lacc which once 
belonged to four Queens of ICngland 
has been flown by a bomber to 
America for sale on behalf of a 
British war ^charity. 

gix-YiCAR-OLD Estelle Astrick, 
of Prestwich, has raised 
15s for the Red Cross by making 
woollen gollywogs and flags. 



Nearly a million and a quariev 
tons of shipping have been brought 
to port by rescue tugs which 
answer the call of disabled vessels. 

IMy for one hour’s work has heel? 
contributed by 50,000 Congress of 
Industrial Organisation workers-in 
New Jersey to build for children 
homes in safe areas of England. 

Six monks from Bitckfast A hhey 
have left their lovely abbey to serve 
as chaplains with the R A F. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


yiiK V well-known explorer 
Lieutenant J. W. SIcssor 
I\Iarr, avIio has just been awarded 
a clasp to the Polar Medal, began 
his Polar exploration when be 
was chosen by Shackletoii be¬ 
cause of his qualities as a Boy 
Scout. . 

Some Scottish Scouts recently 
invited Polish Scoutmasters to run 
their meetings ; they played Polish 
games and sang Polish songs, just 
as if the meeting had been held in 
Warsaw. ‘ 

Jamaican Scouts have printed 
and distributed 15,000 leaflets for 
the Island Government. 

yiiE Cornwell Scout Decoration 
has been awarded to Patrol 
Leader* Harold Parry, once a 
prominent athlete Rugby 

pla^Tr, for his brave fight against 
paralysis. 

Eyiisford Boy Scouts have raised 
nearly ;^30 by collecting and sorting 
about seven tons of waste paper. 


giR Percy Everett has been 
appointed Deputy Chief 
Scout. 

J 

1 \ Fan rice Perry, a T2-ycar-o)d 
Scout of Bath, has received the 
Scout Gilt Cross for gallantry in 
rescuing a man and a boy frohi 
drowning. . 

A Thrift Campaign organised 
by Guides of Southern AusiraVia 
has raised more than £5000 for 
the Red Cross. ‘ 

ycN Birmingham Giiidcrs visit 
a Plasma Laboratory of t(io 
Ministry of Health every Satur¬ 
day aftexmoon to prepare sets for 
blood transfusions and help to 
clean apparatus. 

' Empire Guides are working har<l 
for Jh'itish cliildren ; recent arrivals 
of clothing at Headquarters include 
four cases from New Zealand, six 
from Canada, eight from Durban, 
12 bales from New South Wales, 
22 cases from Victoria, and parcels 
fronr Western Australia, Bcrmiula, 
and the Gilbert Islands. ^ 


How Long, America, How long? 


Continued from page 1 
is it to treiublo under the 
foot of the Scientific Monster 
which Germany made while 
Europe slept ? It is the foulest 
thing the world has ever seen. 
It is. murder crowned with gold. 
It is . devilry enthroned , with 
seventy million' slaves to drive 
it through the world. It is a 
maniac State with the most 
powerful destructive machine 
mankind has ever known, i 


Is it nothing to you, America ? 
The night comes on, and it is 
nearly dark. Do yoit remembeh' 
the words spoken by the Master 
whoin we serve ? He that hath 
no sword; let him sell. his cloak 
and buy one. It is worth writing 
on the dome of the Capitol, 
America, for it is the word and 
the spirit which alone will scattci 
these .eviL things and put man¬ 
kind on its feet again. 

Arthur Mce 
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ARMS AND The Japanese Beetle Creeps About America THE SMITHIES 


THE MAN 

. Mr Iloare of Putney is an 
anus expert, with a difference. 

He makes artificial arms with 
uncanny skill, so that disabled 
nieu and women can take up 
their jobs again. He can enable 
a oue*arnicd man to clean his 
teeth and shave ; he has givem 
a typist who had lost both arms 
the means to work, and to comb 
Iier own hair. Even airmen who 
have lost an arm can rely on his 
help—he goes to the aerodrome, 
sits ill the plane, and after he 
lias worked the controls he sees 
\\'hat is wanted and designs an 
artificial limb which will do the 
work. These arms are quite a 
new feature of rpechanics. Mr 
Iloare designs all sorts of gadgets 
which can be fixed to a useless 
arm, enabling the owners to work 
and take their old part in life. 

THE 1 5 BLACK DAYS 

It is just 026 years since Paris 
had its first Blackout. 

Tile King of ITance at that 
time was Louis the Quarrellcr, so- 
called because of his cruel deeds. 

In July 1315 the citizens of the ^ 
capital roused his displeasure when 
they encouraged .dudents to riot 
'in the streets, so Louis ordered that 
“Luring 13 days not one small 
crack of light vi.siblc. from the 
t‘xte.rior of the houses - will be 
tolerated after the curfew bell." 

THE COSTERMONGER’S 
APPLE 

An apple gave the coster¬ 
monger his name. Very many 
years ago the barrow he wheeled 
ill J.oiulon Town was filled with 
big-ribbed, luird-skinncd apples 
from Sussex called costards, and 
because lie sold them he became 
called a costermonger^ 

'fhis is one of the odd bits of 
apple lore in an article in the 
Sussex County Journal by the 
.Rev A. A. Evans, who resurrects 
the names of many Sussex 
apples wliich, like the costard, 
have all but clisappeared, though 
some have survived here and 
there on forgotten apple trees. 
Among them are pleasant-sound¬ 
ing names, like the Sweet Laden, 
the Old Nanny Apple, the 
^>usscx Dabchick, and the Sussex 
T-'orge, still growing in places 
^\vlicrc the soil, is impregnated 
with the iron which at the ancient 
T'ammorpouds fuiTiislicd the iron 
for the horseshoes at Agincourt. 

THE BEAUS 

Humour anti high spirits arc 
always to tile fore among the lads 
who lly our fighters and bombers. 

One sf[iiadroii of Beaufightcrs has 
adopted the idea of naming planes 
Swth the word Beau as the basis. 

■ Beau-Beep, Beau-Kay, Ann Beau- 
Tyn, Beau and Arrow, arc some of 
the obvious names used ; but Bcau- 
Na-Fidc, and Bcau-Dicia, while not 
so obvious, arc not without humour. 


every airport on America's 
West coast a squad of men 
are keeping a close watch for 
stowaways on incoming aero¬ 
planes. To the unskilled eye 
these stowavv'ays are pretty green 
and bronze creatures, but to 
farmers, fruit grov'/ers, and 
gardeners they are the dreaded 
Japanese beetle. 

This pest came to the States 
25 years ago as a bumble im¬ 
migrant, probably hiding in a 
shipment of flowers. Since then 
it has thrived to such an extent 
that it now lias its name in the 
Philadelphia telephone book— 


under the heading Japanese 
Beetle Quarantine Office ! 

The beetle has adapted itself 
to its new surroundings in an 
amazing wa}". The larvae develop 
underground, the eggs being laid 
deep in moist soil, and when freez¬ 
ing comes they go down eight 
inches more to avo;d perishing, 
appearing as' beetles between 
June and August. The insatiable 
appetite of thCvSe beetles has cost 
farmers and fruit growers millions 
of dollars. The grubs are particu¬ 
larly partial to golf courses and 
arc responsible for huge bald 
patches on lawns. 


The beetle prefers fruit of all 
descriptions, as ^vell as the leaves 
of trees and shrubs, leaving 
-behind a mass of skeleton leaves. 
Every precaution is being taken 
to help to check this serious pest. 
Parasites from Japan have been ^ 
imported to prey on it, and 
sprays, poisons, and beetle traps 
have all been tried, with varying 
success. Lately the beetle has 
taken to hitch-hiking from State 
to State, attaching itself to cars, 
trains, buses, and even aero¬ 
planes. This has meant that all 
farm produce going from State 
to State has to be examined. 











An RAF launch sets out to rescue an airman from the English Channel 


THE GRENFELL CARDS 

Many readers of the C N have 
helped the Grenfell Association 
at this season of the year by 
buying their scries of Christmas 
cards and cxaini:>les of the liandi- 
crafts of the people of Labrador. 

This year these cards of 
greeting will still be available, 
though for patriotic reasons the 
Association is not issuing a new 
series of cards. 

The need for assistance to the 
children for whom Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell devoted his life is as 
great as cv^cr; indeed, more 
children will be requiring the 
shelter of the liomes and Board¬ 
ing Schools ‘he founded now 
that so many of their fathers are, 
fighting against the Nazi savages. 

Every C N reader who buys 
a few of these cards from the 
Grenfell Association at 66, Vic¬ 
toria Street, S W i, is contribu¬ 
ting to the Empire's war effort. 
The cards are produced by 
Raphael Tuck, a guarantee of 
their quality and taste. 


Puffing Billy, 1941 

’T'nK T/NER is not only going her motors automatically bc- 
sill niiF fnr Hi#' \v;ir oft'nrf hiif- comc generators and feed electric 


all out for the war effort, but 
is also working for the future. On 
the electrified railway between 
Manchester and Sheffield is to 
be found engine Number 6701, 
powerful, new, and luish-liush. 

Ill the tests this engine at¬ 
tained a speed of 64 ui p h in 
almost as many seconds by 
pulling down a little brass 
handle. She weighs 88 tons,'has 
eight wheels, and has four big 
electric motors developing i860 
h p. When running downhill 


current into tlie overhead wires— 
the first British clcc^tric loco¬ 
motive to do it. The energy 
normally lost when braking a 
heavy train is pumped into the 
cables for other trains to use. 

This engine and 69 others to 
be built at Doncaster will haul 
aftcr-the-war passenger trains 
at 60 m p h, and freight trains 
np to 1000 tons. One man can 
control a 1000-ton train by 
means of a little handle. 


Writing on 
the Wali 

Ail over France inscriptions 
against the Nazis are to be 
found on walls, such as this: 

Petain in the shoifD-imndoiv, 

De Gaulle in the kitchen, 
which means: 

Petain as a shield, 

But de Gaulle to do the job. 

FRIENDLY MINERS 

At East Tan field .in County 
Durham arc 800 miners who 
every week put aside a penny for 
Savings Certificates for their 
friends in the Forces, and already 
the 70 men of East Tanficld who 
arc on war service hrfvc five 
certificates each to their credit. 

TWO LITTLE POLES 

U'wo little Polish girls, who when' 
they came to l^ngland two years 
ago did not know one word of 
l-mglish, have sent Sir Walter 
Citrine a letter in excellent English 
enclosing 17s for the Help-for- 
Russia Fund. They had raised the 
money by selling penny tickets, at 
Hcmel Hempstead for a tabic- 
runner made by themsclvcK. 

THE WILDERNESS 
SHALL REJOICE 

The rubbish dump at the 
Henry Harbin Senior School in 
Poole, Dorset, has been trans¬ 
formed by the boys into a 
beautiful and productive garden. 
These keen lads have raised a 
quarter of a ton of tomatoes and 
other record crops. They made 
their own cold frames. 


THE ELEPHANT SEALS 

Still in some remote Mexican 
islands off the Pacific coast the 
big ungainly elephant seal con¬ 
tinues to flourish, though a,few 
years ago it was threatened with 
extermination by poachers. 

It is now protected by the 
Mexican Government, and a 
recent expedition by the U S 
ship Kinkajou to Guadalupe 
Island, 250 miles south, of San 
Diego, found ‘ a herd of them 
\vhich is flourishing and increas¬ 
ing in numbers. Another smaller 
herd ivas discovered on the San 
Benitos islands, and others may 
exist. Mr Alfred Bailey describes 
them ns huge mouldy sausages, 
and found them too sleepy to be 
hostile. They just' looked at the 
human strangers, sprinkled them¬ 
selves lavishly-with sand to keep 
.off the flics, and then returned to 
slumber. One of the ship’s party 
sat on a big elephant seal, which 
took no other notice than to 
throw a barrage of sand over him. 


ARE IN IT 

The blacksmiths of Yorkshire 
are getting together to speed up 
the war effort. Conferences arc 
being organised by the Yorkshire , 
Rural Community Council, often . 
held in a smithy. 

, Here these hefty men learn 
from each other how to tackle 
the war jobs now coming to 
them—the keeping in order of 
all the mechanical ploughs, 
reapers, binders, and other farm 
machinery. A smithy is‘ not 
now a simple smoke-blackcned 
hut, with fire, bellows and anvil; 
now it is full of Avoiding plants, 
electrical drills, grinders, and 
other machines, and the smith is 
an all-round mechanic. Farmers 
are being encouraged to take . 
..their repairs to the local black- 
mnith, for it saves time ; and 
this is building up a village craft 
Avhich was fast going, to decay. 

, THE VISITOR 

After the raid the Hmily went to 
look at the damage. One bedroom 
was shattered, but there was still a 
roof over their heads, and as .the 
night was wet they decided to lie 
down and wait for morniiig. 

So they did, stepping soundly till 
someone discovered an unexplodcd 
bomb in the shattered bedroom I 

CATCH A WEASEL 
AWAKE 

" Catch a v easel asleep ! " wc 
say, Avhen wc would suggest the 
almost-impossible ; to catch a 
weasel aAvakc and watch it just 
now, with winter to be provided 
fot, might furnish surprising re¬ 
sults to our visitors from the toAvn. 

Weasels arc not supposed to 
store food, but wc do not really 
know. A few years ago opinion 
on the subject v^as revolutionised 
by the discovery in a Frankfort 
saAV-mill of a Avcasel’s liomc in a 
big poplar tree stored Avith no 
fewer than 44 mice, one on top 
of the other, sand , and soil 
separating them. On top lay 
the bodies of two* magpies, and 
the size of the entrance Avas 
reduced by tightly-packed acorns 
Avhich liad evidently been stolen 
from a squirrel’s hoard found in 
another part of the tree. Do 
British weasels store in this Avay ? 
Great honour Avaits the young 
naturalist Avho can add to our 
knoAvlcdge on the subject. 

THE LAD FROM 
GREENOCK 

A lad from Greenock serving as 
ship's boy Avas lately on a tor¬ 
pedoed ship. When the A^esscI Avas 
struck he forgot all about his own 
belongings and rushed to the cabin 
to save the. cat. He lost all he 
had, blit, proudly putting his hand 
nqder his jacket, produced Ihissy 
for his shipmates to stroke as soon 
as they arrived on shore. 


The Flying Messengers 


Wiii’N .Betty flcAv into the 
offices of the I^ed Cross iu 
Sydney the other day she Avas 
given a rousing reception. 

Betty is a carrier pigeon, and 
brought Avith her Avishes of 
, success for the Red Cross appeal 
from soldiers and airmen aboard 
a ship bound for overseas. The 
feathered war Avorkcr had flown 
over the sea for'six hours. 

One of Betty’s ancestors Avas 
SnoAV White, a heroine of the 
Great War, Avho made, many 
epic flights over the North Sea 
and saved hundreds of Ua^cs 


Avhilc carrying \dtally important 
messages in France and Belgium. 

A companion of SnoAV White 
is preserved in the United Ser¬ 
vice Museum, This pigeon is 
one of the heroes of the Mcniti 
Road. We read in Arthur^Mee's 
London that it Avas carrying a 
message from the front .line at 
. three in the af ternoon, and Avas liit 
by a bullet Avhich broke a leg and 
drove the message carrier into its 
body and out through its back. 
It struggled home and delivered 
its message about clcA^cn the next 
morning, and then it died. 
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The Editor’s Table 

' IK- 


John Carpenter House, London 



above the' hidden waters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 



The Tragic Waste 
of Paper 

'T’iik CN has said before that 
there can be no civilisation 
without papers and books, and 
the continued shortage of paper 
for printing and of cardboard 
for binding is one of the tragedies 
of the war. 

It is said that one cargo of 
8000 tons a year would satisfy 
the demands of the book trade, 
and^it is pitiful that it cannot 
be managed ; but what is much 
more pitiful is that the paper 
that is wasted on every hand 
would be enough. 

\Vc see it lying about in the 
streets. We have no doubt that 
thousands of householders throw 
it on the fire. Even the' Govern¬ 
ment wastes it in an appalling 
measure, continually sending out 
forms which nobody reads. We 
received the other day two 
inconie>tax papers with two 
foolscap leaflets in each, and 
they must have sent out millions 
of them. Wc doubt if a dozen 
j^eoplc read them. 

And is it necessary for the. 
Government to , issue booklets 
to every house in the country ? 
Clearly not, for the matter could 
be easily printed boldly in every 
newspaper, at less cost and with 
equal publicity, and with an 
immense saving of paper. 

First Sight of an 
Oatficid 

'The Evacuees have not yet 
learned all there is to know 
of the country. We hear of a - 
little London child who has 
lately seen her first field of oats, 
and said, " Oh, look at the gi*een 
shrimps growing on stalks I “ 

© 

THE CANDLE 

goME weeks ago the C N printed 
the story of a warden who 
found a candle burning among 
rubbish in a hut in which a 
small boy was asleep. Now 
from the same district comes a 
tragic report that a child of 
four, left alone in a similar hut, 
has been burnt to death. A 
whole row of luits was destroyed, 
and it is stated that the cause 
of the fire was a candle left 
burning, . 


SCHICKLGRUBER 

Come nonY has been recalling 
the fact that Adolf Schickl-. 
gruber tried to be an architect 
and failed. • 

As he had not brain enough 
to put things up he began to 
pull things down. 

Honour Among 
Thieves 

CiR l^omcRT Dummett, whose 
passing lias robbed the 
London bench of one of its most 
popular < figures, was a magis¬ 
trate greatly admired even by 
those whom lie . sentenced. He 
was fair and full of sympathy, 
as well as just. Once lie received 
from a thief a tray that had liecn 
stolen from his house and with 
it was this note : 

You have been decent to a 
fellow that I know, and I am 
returning you something that is 
yours." . 

Enfiflish as the 
Government Writes It 

^iie art of writing plain English 
has never been an out¬ 
standing achievement of our 
Government offices, but wc think 
the official who issued . instruc¬ 
tions about inccndiafics recently 
must have been without a sense 
of humour as well as without a 
knowledge of Engli.sh. 

This is the notice ho has 
displayed : ^ j 

IF A FIRE BOMB DROPS 
THROUGH YOUR SKY¬ 
LIGHT, DO NOT LOSE YOUR 
HEAD. PUT IT IN A BUCKET 
AND COVER WITH SAND, 
After burying our head in the 
sand what do ive do ivith the bomb ? 

6 ^ 


THq Lifeboat Box 


T 


'iiis story comes to us from a 
friend of the lifeboat men. 

It is of a captain who was full 
of apologies because hi.s ship 
had been torpedoed and the life¬ 
boat collecting-box had gone 
down with it. He went back for 
it in vain, but did actually try 
to save it, for one of tlic crew 
had said to him some time before, 
" Remember, chief, if \vc arc 
torpedoed save the lifeboat box. 
It lias,a shilling of mine in it." 


Under the Editor's Table 


'fini world’s thinkers 
require only a few 
hours of sleep. So they 
think. 

SAILOR learns how to 
wash a sock iviih- 
out shrinking it. But it 
takes him a long while 
to get his hand hh 
0 

30ME lettuces can 
stand up to. the 
winter. Especially 
those that grow more 
than one foot, 
a 

Jr you place your bed 
with its head to the 
north you will He along 
the magnetic lines. We 
prefer a matlress. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to : 
Know 

,3'' 


Japanese have 
pulled up short, 
says a newspaper. But 
they always were short. 
0 

^OVLD the lady ' ivho 
. is advertising for a 
round oak table he satis¬ 
fied with a square deal?. 


HI® 

UJ 

JpAiLORS are deluged 

Mm 

with ordex*s for 

Bfe ■ 

repairing. We thought 


that was dry work. 


0 

iJ\J/ 

The cost of flour is too 


high. Self-raising ? 


O 

If the novelists 
are digging u^p 
their plots 


Excellent toys can 
be made ' from 
cotton-reels. They will 
serve a new turn. 


NOTTOOMUCHTOWrnil 
THE COUNTRY, PLEASE 

By Countryman 

Those "of us who live in the 
^ • country arc promised, 
among many other things, the 
" amenities of the town " as a 
part of plans being made’ for the 
preservation of rural lingland 
after the war. 

Some of ns are a little sus¬ 
picions of this promise, for, much 
as we wish for electricity, gas, 
good water, better housing, social 
services, and facilities for educa¬ 
tion, we have little desire for 
some of the vSd-callcd advantages 
enjoyed by our town cousins, • 

Wc need better bus services, 
but we do not ask for so many 
buses, trains, and trams that we 
arc afraid of walking a few' miks. 
Wc agree that some things might 
w^ell be speeded up, but wc never 
forget that farming (on which the 
villages live) depends on the four 
seasons, nor do w^e wish to race 
about so fast that we see little 
and enjoy nothing. 

We certainly wish for better 
education, but wc insist that it 
. shall be bf the right kind and not 
the sort which makes our village 
boys and girls fit only for town 
jobs and makes them believe 
that laiid work is degrading. 

Among the advantages of 
better working conditions vve 
should like a little more leisure, 
but we do not like being chaffed 
for wasting .our time " leaning on 
the sty watching the old sow " 
wlien the scoffers are people who 
crowd into stuffy kiiiemas or 
jostle among thousands, of 
lookers-on at football matches ! 

It may even be that it would 
do townsfolk good if they w^ere 
given some of the advantages wc 
already enjoy in the country. 

© 

A Honey Pot in 
Thaiiiet 

Tt is good ncAvs to know that 
Woodford House School at 
Birchington survives these hard 
times and carries on. Those who 
know the fine crusading spirit of 
its headmaster, Mr Hodges, have 
no doubt thaV this school will 
make its marie on Thanct in these 
tremendous times. 

Mr Hodges is District Com¬ 
missioner for Scouts, and does 
not know when he is beaten. 
Wc are set thinking of him 
because wc have spent a few 
minutes with The Woodfordian, 
his school magazine, which has 
among its features a diary of life 
at Woodford House. We Cannot 
help quoting the entry for July 25: 

Mrs Hodges handed the honey 
pot to Miss Edith at breakfast, 
asking her to scrape it out as she 
would scrape best and waste least. 
Miss Edith' took the pot and 
diligently scraped down the sides 
of the pot with her knife to the 
bottom. She then IJfted the pot— 
and left the bottom on the table. 

Wc are sure this will please 
Lord Woolton, who was telling 
4^-s the other diiy that it is quite 
polite and patriotic to mop up 
the last drop of gravy on 3^our 
plate with a piece of bread. We 
quite expect him now to say that 
. they help to win the war who 
scrape t]ic pot till the bottom 
comes out. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

We learn a lot from the praises 
of others, not about ivhai we are 
hut about what we ought to be. 






Although Toynbee Hall is 
London’s East-end carries 


Great Things 


XJonoDV has ever traced the 
influence , of a great book 
on mankind; nobody can. But 
there were many bboks rvhich did 
a great work in tlic world last 
century. The novelist as social 
refornier definitely took his place 
among the world’s workers. 

Charles Dickens and Charles 
Reade—were they iiot truly 
reformers.? ‘Take them out of 
literature, and though the gap 
on.the bookshelf is great it is not 
the only loss. There must go, 
too, if we arc to blot out their 
influence, many of the reforms 
which brought England one stage 
nearer to complete civilisation. 

Bad Prisons 

, What might not our prisons be 
like today if Charles Reade had 
not writteju the book which 
carried on the work John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry , began ? 
There is much in It is Never 
Too Late to Mend that is 
tedious today, no doubt, but the 
story is a photograph of condi¬ 
tions which existed in Readc’s 
day, and the novelist’s attack on 
the abuses of prisoji discipline 
and the treatment of criminals 
roused the nation. Seven years 
after the prison book was 
published Hard Cash appeared. 
Everybody knows its terrible 
pictures of life in private asy¬ 
lums, and the result of it was the 
disappearance of one; of the 
ugliest blots on English civilisa¬ 
tion. All the world has heard of. 
Mr riimsoll, the famous scene in 


Parliament when he shook liis 
fist at the Government, and the 
battle won on behalf of. the men 
who were being sent down to 
their graves in ships ; but the 
way was paved for Plimsoll by 
Foul. Play, another of CliaiTcs 
Readc’s stories, exposing ’ the 
iniquities of " coffin-ships." 

The Debtor’s Cell 

Pcrhap5 w^e shall have a book 
oh Dickens as a reformer one ,of 
these days. While Dickens was 
labelling blacking bottles at a 
factory, walking four miles every 
night to his lonely bedroom, 
waiting for his father to be 
released from his debtor’s cell, 
thei'c was growing in him that 
horror of the debtors’ prison 
which was to he, through Pick¬ 
wick, sucli a powerful factor iu 
the disappearance of this institu¬ 
tion as it then existed. With no 
more liarsh weapons than the 
power of bringing, laughter or 
causing a tear, Dickens swept 
away abuses and moulded a 
public opinion that coulU i)Qt be 
resisted. The whole organisation 
of Bumbledom collapsed before 
the pathetic spectacle- of Oliver 
Twist asking for more. Thou¬ 
sands of little Olivers owe their 
" more " to the man whonnade 
men- laugh and cry whether they 
would or not. 

Everybody who goes to. law 
owes something to Ilickens for 
greasing the wheels of the legal 
machine, ‘kjarndyce v. -Jarn- 
dyce" was no fancy picture. 


Our Cave ^en Talkedi of 


A ROMANTIC fact which wc 
should all know, but which 
most of us forget, has just been 
recalled by one of onr writers. 

There arc words in use in 
Great Britain today which must 
have been in common use here 
when our ancestors dwelt iu 
caves and trees and wattle huts, 
when they had nothing but 
skins of animals to cover them, 
and no tools but flint with which 
to do their work and fight wild 
beasts for their lives. 

It is pleasant to find that 
included in the list arc two of 
special significance to us all. 
Boy and Girl arc words from the 
language which our Stone Age 


anccvstors used. Dog is another ; 
pig is from the same ancient'mint. 

. There arc many such words 
in the language. We have a 
spcccli which successive waves 
of invading tribes and tongues 
have.never conquered. “WlJat is 
called Indo-European is the 
mother speech of all Euroi')can 
lahguages, but the structure of 
our language is English ; it goes 
back, in formation and gramma¬ 
tical tendencies, to days before 
history. Celts from Europe, bear¬ 
ing weapons of iron to subdue the 
wieldcrs of flint arid bronze, 
came over and did not' change 
the language. The Romans 
arrived and stayed five ecu- 
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en’s Newspaper 


dancing on the Roof 



In a blitzed area, the life of this famous social centre In 
on. Here are children dancing on the roof playground 


30NE By Books 

were inany parallels in write something which would 
Cliancery for the never-ending, make the whole of this nation 
still - beginning case which feel what an accursed thing 
blighted the prospects and ruined slavery is/' Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
the health of all whom it con- ran for nine months through a 
cerned. The lawyers were angry, weekly paper without causing 
but Chancery was reformed in any sensation, and a publisher 
spile of.them, and BleakTlousc 'risked a few pounds in bringing 
did its work. out the book. For a week or two 

iTow many Dotheboy.s IJalls it flagged, and then, by one of - 
Dickens swept away I Idttle those strange impulses which 
did the Yorkshire Squeerscs, on come to nations as to men, all 
\vhom Dickens called in the in- the North began, to talk of Uncle 
tercsts of .some imaginary widow’s Tom and his Bible. 

hnaginary son, suspect that their Downfall of Slavery 

Visitor was to deal the death . *v 

blow to all their Dotheboys. A . same in England, 

law case drew attention to cruel- 'two publishers refused the story, 
ties in Yorkshire schools, and then a thrrd, after laughing arid 
Dickens went down to Yorkshire weeping over it half through the 
to investigate. He came home to night, and waking his wife to 
tell the world the story of Mr ' read it Jest he should be deceived 
Sqiiccrs, and from the day t'Y Ws own weakness, bought the 
Nicholas Nidkleby appeared hook for £5. In a month 400 
Dptheboys Hall was doomed. men and 17 machines were at 

work on Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
Uncle Tom^s Cabin . th(f demand could not be met. 
j Yet it was neither Dickens nor The thrill of this story went 
Charles ReadeUvho gave us the round the world. It has' been 
UK st rremarknblc example of a read by scores of millions in 
novelfwith a purpose. From this twenty or thirty languages. A 
point of view' the book of its lady of the Siamese Court liber- 
century* was undoubtedly Uncle ated all her slaves on reading it, 
TonC.l> Cabiiii It has been said and the incident was prophetic, 
that'Mrs Beecher Stowe’s story In ten years after the book was 
niadei a war and consolidated a born the North and South were 
nation ; but if she did not make a figjiting for the triumph or the 
war and unite a nation, her book downfall of slavery, and the 
flic'as much to bring about these grandeur of that struggle, and 
great ends as any other factor to its influence on the Avorld, were 
^^flnch we can point. “ If I could - the fruit of the seed which Uncle 
use a pen as you c«7,n,” her Tom’s Cabin ‘ did. more than 
> brother wrote do her, I would anything else to sow. 

Glt-ls and Boys 

turiej^, but did not .Latinise us. 

. Tlic Baxons and the Danes and 
’ the Norman conquerors did not 
fix their languages here, Out 
of them all there emerged simply 
the English which Cliauccr wrote, 
and which old Robert Manning 
had written and fixed before 
him. ’ A language appeared in 
tlie wwld bearing undying traces 
of the speech which had been 
whispered in beast - haunted 
ca'-es and shouted from peopled 
trce-toi)s; and the structure 
governs our language today, 

1 AVheix they talked to Caesar 
of their little ones the old 
Brit6hs spoke of their hoys 
and gfr/s, twenty centuries ago. 


and Dogs 

Altering only one word, we may 
adopt the phrase of Keats : 

The words I hear this passing 
night were heard 

In ancient days hy emperor and 
clown, 

Boadicca fought the Romans 
to avenge her girls. When the 
Phoenicians from far-away Tyre 
came sailing the Mediterranean, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar 
and up the narrow seas to the 
coast of Britain, to barter for 
Cornish lead and tin, they 
offered raiment and trinkets for 
little barbarian hoys and girls^ 
and perhaps a gewgaw for an 
animal which a trading cave ^ 
man called his dog. 
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Scots, Wha Hae 

gcQTS, wha hac wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften 
led, 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victoric. 

Now’s the day and now's the 
hour ; 

See the front o’ battle lour ! 

See approach proud Edward's 
power, ' 

Chains and slaverie. 

Wha will he a traitor knave,,? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sac base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee. 

Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly. 
draw, 

Freeman stand or freeman fa' ? 
Let him follow me. 

By oi^pression's 'woes and pains. 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free. 

Lay the proud usurpers low, 
Tyrants-fall in every foe. 
Liberty’s in every blow, 

Let us do or die, Robert Burns 

The Full Delight of Being Fre^ 

^'T THINK I know the delights of 
^ freedom,” I,answered, ” Ali,” 
said he, shaking his head gravely, 

” but you don't know it equal to 
me. You must have been under 
lock and key, dear boy, to know it 
equal to me.” - Dickens 

PRAYER FOR ALL 

Q God, Who hast made of one 
blood all nations of men, 
mercifully receive the prayers 
that wc offer for our anxious 
and troubled world. 

' Send Thy light into our dark¬ 
ness, and guide the nations as 
one family into the ways of 
peace. Take away all prejudice 
and hatred and fear. Strengthen 
ill us day by day the will to 
understand. 

And to those who*by' their 
counsels lead the peoples of the 
earth, grant a right judgment, 
that so through them and us 
Thy. will be done. Amen 

The Feet to the Conquercr 

NJever ending, still bcp:inning, 

Fighting still, and still de¬ 
stroying, 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying ! 

. Dryden to Alexander 

AGE 

Agk 

Is childhood’s page 
Re-writ, 

Its magic. charms retold, 
Retold in stories manifold. 

Go, study it 

If you would not grow old. 

Egbert Sandford 

The Nature of the Little Mind 

As it is the nature of a kite to 
devour, little birds, so it is 
the nature of some minds to 
insult and tyrannise over little 
people ; this being the means 
which they use to. recompense 
themselves for their extreme 
servility and condescension to 
their superiors ; for nothing can 
be more reasonable than that 
slaves and flatterers should exact 
the same ' taxes on all below 
'them which they themselves pay 
to all above them. Fielding v 

HE. KNOWS LITTLE 

Oe knows little of Iiimself who is 
* * not much in prayer, 

And he knows little of God who is 
not much in praise.' 

Bishop Wilson of the 17tb century 



The Messenger May Be 
AT Your Door 


not hurrj^; have faith, 
liemember that if you 
bccoinc famous you can never 
share the lot of those who pass 
by unnoticed from the cradle to 
the grave, nor take part in the 
last heroism of their daily life. If 
you seek and encompass wealth 
and case the divine outlook of 
poverty cannot be yours—nor 
shall you feel all your days the 
loving and constraining touch of 
Nature and Necessity. 

If you are succe.ssful in all 
you do you cannot also battle 
magnificently against odds. 

' If you have fortune and good 
health and a loving wife and 
children you cannot also be of 
those .who are happy without 
these things. 

Covet not overmuch. Let the 
strong desires come and go ; 
refuse them not, disown them 
not; but think not that in them 
lurks finally the thing you want. 

Presently they will fade away 
and into the intolerable light 


will dissolve like gossamers before 
the sun. 

Do not hurry ; have faith. 

(Wliithcr indeed should wc 
hiuTy ? Is it not well here ? 
A little shelter from the storm, 
a stack of fuel for winter use, a 
few handfuls of grain and fruit, 
and lo ! the glory of all the earth 
is ours.) ^ 

The main thing is that the 
messenger is perhaps even now 
at your door; see that you arc 
ready for his arrival. 

Likely, whoever it is, his 
coming will upset all your 
carefully laid plans ; your most 
benevolent designs will likely 
have to be laid aside, and he will 
sot you to some quite common¬ 
place business, or perhaps of 
dubious character, or send you 
on a long and solitary journey. 
Perhaps he will bring you letters 
of trust to deliver ;' perhaps the 
prince himself will appear. 

Yet see that you are ready for 
his arrival. Edward Carpenter 


The Truths on Every Wind dnd Tide 


(^OD bless ye, brothers, in the 
fight 

Ye’re waging now, ye cannot fail, 

For better is your sense of right 

Than kingcraft’s triple mail. 

Than tyrant’s law, or bigot’s ban, 

More mighty is your simplest 
word ; 

The free heart, of an honest man 

Than crosier or the sword. 

The great hearts of. your olden 
time 

Arc beating with 3^011, full and 
strong, 

All holy memories and sublime 

And glorious round 3^0 throng. 

The bluff, bold men of Runn3''- 
medc 


Are with ye still in times like 
these ; 

Tlie shades of England's mighty 
dead. 

Your cloud of witnesses ! 

The truths 3^0 urge are borne 
abroad 

By every wind and every tide ; 

The voice of Nature and of God 

Speaks out upon your .side. 

The weapons which your hands 
have found 

Arc those which Heaven itself 
lias wrougiit, - 

Light, Truth, and Love ; your 
battle-ground 

The free, broad field of Thought. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the American poet 



A London Banquet 

Demolition workers pause for refreshment In a sunny corner 
of the roofless Girdler's Hall, scene of many a famous banquet 
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Youth Hostels In Lovely Places 


^MONG the variety of hostels a 
few ard of outstandi^Qg in- 
tei'cst, standing on what is 
virtually public propert}^ 

Of the several hundreds avail¬ 
able up and down the country, 
a select handful arc on estates 
belonging to the National Trust, 
the piiblic-vSpirited body whose 
aim it is to protect and preserve 
all that is best in the amenities 
of our countryside, A visit to 
one of these by a mejuber of the 
National Trust is sihiilar to a 
visit to his estates by any other 
landed proprietor, 

"ihe hostels ai*c pleasantly 
situated in attractive places and 
are well spaced apart through¬ 
out the country, as will be under¬ 
stood from the fact that there is 
one in the Lake Country, one in 
J)cvon, another in the Isle of 
Wight, two in Derbyshire, and 
others in Hants, Shropshire, and 
Surrey. 

Wordsworth’s Vale 

Dale Head, in the Diuldon 
Valley of Lakeland, stands amid 
well over looo acres at the head 
of the vale which Woi'dsworth 
loved, running the whole length 
pf Wrynosc Bottom to the Three 
Shire Stones, and taking in the 
2500-foot summit of Carrs. Of 
the ];)uddon properties Cocklcy 
Beck farm of 800 acres was pre¬ 
sented to the Trust by Sir IC D, 
and I.ady Simon, and Dale Head 
farm, with 400 acres farther 
dou 11 the valley, was given by 
an anonymous donor. 

d'lic Devonshire youth hostel, 
Sharpitor, stands on the Bolt 
Ilead and Portlcmouth Down 
property. In 1927 the Down 
of 180 acres was secured by an 
arrangement entered into with 
the Trust by the generosity of 
three local citizens. The 580 
acres of the Head, which in¬ 
cludes Courtenay Walk, is on 
the other side of Salcombe 
. Harbour and was bought in 1928 
by public subscription. In 1931 
a further area of 106 acres, in¬ 
cluding the whole of Bolt Tail, 

. was purchased by subscription. 
Kinjjsbridgc, fivcuniles away, is 
the nearest station. Salcombe, 


joining Bolt Head, is 44 road 
miles fro.iu hlxcter. 

In the Isle of ^Vight the Old 
ToNvn Hall of Newtown how 
serves as a hostpl, an 18th- 
century building which is prac¬ 
tically the only remains of the 
old town. The neighbourhood 
is now almost cntirgly rural and 
the town hall is surrounded by 
fields. In 1934 Ferguson’s Gang, 
the Santa Claus of the National 
Trust, bought the building and 
undertook to repair and endow 
it, finally handing over the 
completed project. 

In Staffordshire the Ilam Hall 
hostel at the entrance to match¬ 
less Dovedale,; and Kavenstor 
House at IMillcrs Dale, are both 
on Trust property. Ilam Hall 
stands in 60 acres of wooded 
parkland noted for its beauty, 
near the faxnous Manifold VHllhy. 

In Hampshire the City Mill of 
Winchester is now a hostel, 
acquired in 1930. This pic¬ 
turesque building, a familiar 
sight from the main street where 
it crosses Soke. Bridge, ^vas 
falling into decay when a loceil 
committee intervened, and, the 
purchase money having been 
raised, the mill was vested in the 
Trust. 

The Simimcrdcn hostel at 
Waggoners Wells, Hindhcad, is 
close by the famous ponds and 
woods between Bramshott and 
laidshott Commons near Hasle- 
mcrc. 

A Shilling a Night 

Wilderhopc Manor, the Shrop¬ 
shire hostel, stands on the 
southern slopes of Wcnlock Edge, 
two miles from Rushbury and 
seven from Much Wen lock. Built 
in 1601, it has remained un¬ 
altered and is pleasantly set in 
remote and wooded country. 
It was presented in *1935 by the 
Cadbury Trust. 

The Youth Hostel Association 
(National Secretary, Y H A, 
\\T‘hvyn, Herts.) provides over¬ 
night accommodation for a shil¬ 
ling, with cooking facilities, and 
sometimes a small store available 
for self-caterers. In some cases 
cooked meals may bo bought. 


A Spider’s Wonderful Lair 

Dtcau Editor, I scud you a iug ingenuity. I studied it as 
rough drawing of an immense it swayed in the breeze and could 
spider’.s web -which I found not detect a weak spot in that 
stretching across the path in beautifully-woven structure. The 
your lovely hilltop garden. It strength of the web well demon- 
strctchcd from tree to tree, a strated the instinctive genius 

of the w c aer, 
Avhich seems to 
know all about 
stresses and strains. 
It was easy to 
sec that the points 
receiving the 
heaviest drag 
were specially 
strengthened. 

Further along, 
about thirty yards 
or so, were more 
distance of eleven feet, and in carefully-laid traps in a hedge, 
the centre was anchored to the about forty inches apart, each 
ground five feet below. M3^ containing a spider on guard, 
chief interest was in the support- and I wondered if they were 
ing strands—ties or braces they making a big-scale, attack on 
might be called—the position the winged insects, 
of which suggested real engineer- Erkdicrick Fratson 



Do We Get Too 
Much news? 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. When I look at the news¬ 
papers I wonder how busy people 
can find time to read and power to 
remember the enormous quantity 
of news in it! Do we get too much 
nc^vs ? - 

Man. We cannot have too much 
good and accurate news, and it 
would be quite possible day by day 
to print accurately the news worth 
printing in a modest amount of 
space. 

What iTappcns in practice is 
that the ncw.spapci's compete to 
obtain startling information, not 
always accurate, to make what 
they call a good “story,” Some¬ 
times the stoiy is cither a false¬ 
hood or such an exaggeration of a 
grain of truth as to make it false in 
effect. 

Boy, You' do not think, then, 
that wc get too’much news ? 

Man. I do not. In many ways 
wc get'too little. Often essential 
ncAV's that wc ought to know is 
omitted altogether or is hidden in a 
mass of unessential or misleading 
matter headed bjXenormous't^'pe. 

Boy. The big headings and the 
mixture of sensations confuse me, 
A newspaper is rather lilicn railway ' 
station where you cannot find the 
name because it is buried in adver¬ 
tisements. 

Man. An apt comparison, but 
do not let us get away from the 
essential thing, tlie news. In iny 
opinion the responsible government 
of a country, while giving freedom 
to the' Brcss to 3)rint its c) wn 
stories, should have the right to use ' 
a column in every registered news- 
pajicr in which to publish what it 
knows to be true on any public 
matter, this State news to be under 
the control of re .sponsible jonnin lists 
who arc members of a recognised 
professional journalist’s society. 
The official news should be freely 
open to criticism in the pajier itself, 
and printed with matter-of-fact 
headlines simply stating the subject 
under some such heading as : 
Today's Official News' JJulIetin. 
The value of such authentic infor¬ 
mation would quickly react upon 
the nnofficial stories, and I would 
imagine it would be the first thing 
the reader" ’would consult in his 
morning paper. 

Boy, But it is true, isn’t it, 
that real and true news must alwa^cs 
be increasing in quantity with the 
development of the world ? 

Man. Yes, and that makes it all 
the more important not to confuse 
the public mind. W(f must take 
every possible care not to spread 
bad information. When pajYers 
reach a circulation of a million, or 
even two or three millions, it is 
serious if one, two, or three million 
copies of an item of false or mistaken 
information is circulated to so 
many families. 

Boy. But surely readers quickly 
cease to buy a newspaper if they 
find it inaccurate ? 

Man. Unfortunately, Ihat^ is 
not so. A ncws3)apcr often confuses 
its readers with its big' headlines 
and its mixture of sensational 
articles and paragraj'ilis, all shout¬ 
ing at once. The average reader is 
thrilled and entertained, and docs 
not* realise that often an essential 
thing is not mentioned at all or only 
in terms of extravagant exaggera¬ 
tion, lie has his OAvn affairs to 
attend to, and has no time to check 
qr to. inquire, or to compare a 
statement made ^today with an 
entirely different statement made 
last week or last month on the same 
subject. Daily papers arc rarely 
kept longer than the d^y on which 
they appear, and the reader’s mind 
is distracted rather than informed. 


URANU! 

The Rapidity of His Rotation 

'T'lir: planet Uranus^ writes the C N astronomer, is now exceeding^ 
well placed for observation and maj^ be easil}^ found in the 
south-east skj^ [on any clear and moonless night.' There is a great 
charm in getting a peep at this remote and rarel3^ seen w'orld which 
remained unknown to mankind until the year 1781, when, on 
March 13, it chanced to come blinder the keen perception of Sir 
\Villiam Herschel at Bath. Appearing faint and hazy in the best 
telescope of the period, he thought at first it was a tailless comet. 

Since thou telescopes have im- to cast, it rotates from almost north 
proved immensely and the spectro¬ 
scope which reveals so many things 
has come into existence, so that 
tod a 3'' much is known about Uranus. 

Although with the unaided eye the 
observ^cr ^viU sec what appears to 
be .onl3^ a faint little star, just 
perceptible, yet he knows for a fact 
that he is looking at a world about 
60 times greater than our own and 
favoiu'cd with four moons, Ai‘icl, 

Umbricl, Titahia, and Oberon. 

Moreover, were Uranus as near 
to us as our Moon, wc Avould see a 


PLEfAoeS 




The present position of Uranus, 
marked U, in the field-of-view 
with Saturn, the arrow indicating 
the motion of Uranus for the 
next two months 

great sphere about fifteen times her 
width, generally of a grccnisli liuo 
and adorned with rapidly revolving 
ancl ever-changing cloud-bcUs. In¬ 
deed, so nipidly docs Urantls spin 
on his axis that an observer on the 
equatorial regions would be carried 
along at the rate of nearly 10,000 
miles an hour, or about ten times 
faster than at the hiarth’^equator. 
So if Uranus rotated 'miidi quicker 
things would fly off from his equa¬ 
torial regions, as the material 
composing his moons appears to 
have done in ages long i^ast, when 
he would have rotated faster than 
now. 

This rapid rotation of Uranus 
would present a fascinating chang¬ 
ing picture unlike any other planet, 
for, instead of rotating from west 


to south and 98 degrees from the 
plane of the idanct’s orbit. -Uranus 
would therefore apjicar to roll or'cr 
and over more than twice a day, as 
seen from the ICarth, for each 
rotation takes only 10 hours 49 
minutes. His moons also revolve 
round him in the same north to 
south direction which proves that 
Uranus must have turned over long 
ages ago while his.moons were part 
of himself. The mystery is, what 
external force could Ijavc turned 
over so great and heavy a world—• 
a world nearly fifteen times heavier 
than ours ? 

Uranus is now almost at his 
nearest to us for this year ; this will . 
be reached on November 21 when he 
will be about 1,720,400,000 miles 
distant, so the dark nights in the 
weeks before and "after that date 
Avill be best for finding this planet. 
Ho now appears between Satiini’ 
and the ITciadcs and ma3' be rcadil3’’ 
identified from the star-map, on 
which his progress during the next 
two months is indicated. 

Tiic planet apjYcars to be ap- 
jYroaching the two stars 13 and 14 in 
Taurus ; that numbered 13 is visible 
to the naked eye and ap^Ycars 
slightly brighter than Uranus. Field 
glasses will liclp, or oven, opera 
glasses, and will include in the ficld- 
of-view an area aj)proximatcl3^ that 
indicated by the broken circle on 
the ma]). \Vherc to fiqd Saturn was 
shown in the CN for Oct 18. 

No Going Bsick ’ 

The present apparent pro^Yin- 
quit)'^ of Saturn and Uranus occurs 
only at intervals of 44 years, the 
last being in June 1897, so their 
mythological relationship (Uranus 
being the father of Saturn) is not 
commemorated by many planetary' 
meetings in a lifetime. Actually 
they never meet again in lYrcciscly 
the same lYart of tlic heavens, that 
is, relative to the same stars, for 
after an event hapjYcns it is never 
repeated under the same circum¬ 
stances as before. The Universe 
has progressed and there is no going 
back, except in thought, which 
can alway.s re-enact for the mind’s 
cy'c what has been. G. F. iM. 


Brer Rabbit on Active Service 


YjTic wonder whether the paper 
published in besieged Tob-. 
riik published an obituary of 
the rabbit that was killed in 
action there the other i:la3^ 

It was an Australian white 
rabbit, and had survived many 
adventures since it left Australia. 
Smuggled aboard a troopship a 
3'ear ago, it was the pet and 
mascot of a Signals Company. 
Taken to luigland, it came un¬ 
scathed through the blitz .and 


also through the Eibyan Cam¬ 
paign. 'JTie Signallers at Tobruk 
were faced with the problem of 
feeding their pet, for there were 
no green stuffs to be had.. So 
they sent to Nngland for seedand 
gretv their own lettuce and greens ! 

The unit took their pet rabbit 
with them on an expedition into 
the desert not long ago, where it 
was killed by a wild dog. The 
rabbit had travelled over 40,000 
miles with the A I F unit. ' ' 


Proud Dover’s Ghildren Are in Peril 

D 


|0.VKR schools .have opened 
again for the first time 
since Dunkirk, and many chil- 
^Ircn arc now .doing their lessons 
within range of the German guns 
across the Channel. 

A member of the Town 
Council, voicing the indignation! 
felt by many others inside and 
outside Dover, has pointed out 
that these children are not only 
in danger from shells and bombs 
but are running the risk of per¬ 
manently ruining their health.; 
Most of them sleep in caves, and 


some even have their homes in 
burrows in the chalk’ cliffs. - ^ , 

Dover is a proud town. Jts 
spirit has baffled many enemies. 
Wc all know the story of how it 
earned Kent’s motto of Invicta, 
and the talc of its treatment of 
Odo and the Normans is. well 
known. But must Dover parents 
be so brave that they are reckless 
of their children’s health ? 

Is Dover a fit place for boys 
and .girls during such a war as 
this ? Surely^ there can be only 
one answer to the question. 
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Lava is Flowing 
in Java 

inoimtainous island of Java is today experiencing one of 
tliose. tremendous'outpourings of material from the innoi: 
regions of the earth which change its surface from time to time. 


Hatvest Note The Betrayal of the 

Soldiers of France 


The volcano of Seineru, the 
highest on the island (12,637 
feet), is pouring forth a stream 
of java 100 feet deep at the 
rate of 400 feet a day. This 
steaming, bubbling river of fire 
is llowing towards an observa¬ 
tion post at Bantcngan where 
the ]<ivcr Besuk Semut bends, 
and it was expected either that 
on reaching this point it would 
follow the course of' the river 
or split up into smaller streams. 

The flow of lava from a vol¬ 
cano varies greatly. One of 
the most remarkable on record 
occurred in 1783, when two 
streams from 600 to 1000 feet 
deep, together 15 miles wide, 
flowed for 40 miles and more 
from-Skaptar Jokul in Iceland. 

Scientists tell of similar floods 
of lava in prehistoric times, the 
Inner'Hcbrides and the liasaltic 
]datcaus of County Antrim liav- 
ing been formed by successive 
outflows from volcanoes. 

A volcano usually begins its 
active stage with a colossal 
explosion, during which masses 
of rock are blown for miles, 
while the dust is carried thou¬ 
sands of miles to produce beau¬ 
tiful sunsets like those our 
grandparents remember after 
the J\rakatoa cru])tion. In 
Java itself the whole of the 
summit of Mt Papandyang was 
blown off in 1772, and we can 
get an idea of the amount of 
material distributed at such a 
time from calculations made 
after a similar happening in 
Japan in 1888. Then a peak of 


Bandaisan was blown off, scat¬ 
tering 1587.million cubic yard.s 
of rock over 27 square miles. 

The outflow of lava usiially 
forms the last phase of an 
eruption; indeed, lava docs not 
always emerge. On the other 
hand, lava will , flow without 
an explosion preceding it. The 
volcanoes in Java belong to 
the explosive type. 

The cause of the outflow of 
Java has long been di.scussed by 
scientists, some .attributing it to 
the pressure of steam, others to 
.the contraction and wrinkling 
of the surface of the earth. 
The weight of the crust of the 
earth in the regions round 
inoimtain chains presses so 
heavily on the liquid mass below 
it that. this must find room 
somewhere, and bursts through 
the weakest strata it readies, 
pouring out until an equilibrium 
of pressure is reached. 

It.is a fact that most of the 
world's volcanoes arc found on 
. the margins of areas that are 
sinking—the bed of the Pacific, 
for example—while inland vol¬ 
canoes seem to prove this rule 
because geologists have found 
that the land in their neighbour¬ 
hood is sinking. 

Millions of years ago, when our 
earth was cooling down, vol¬ 
canoes were the chief feature of 
the landscape, but, fortunately 
for life, their activity lias les¬ 
sened to such a degree that an 
outflow of lava like this in Java 
is an event wortliy of being 
recorded in the news. 


The harvest this year in our 
part of the country has been 
good. .. 

Wheat and barley were the 
best yields, oats were not so 
good. The corn is cut and 
threshed by a machine called a 
combine ; tlicn it is put loose 
into a lorry which takes it.to^a 
barn, where it is dried by a 
special machine and hilo 

sacks. 

I usually ride on the back of 
the lorry on the corn. It is ycry 
windy and bumpy, but this is 
what makes it such good fun. 

I do not .think there is a 
prettier sight than the cornfields 
on' a sunny clay. The country¬ 
side looks one mass of shimmer¬ 
ing gold. Nature's gold, which 
she gives to all on earth. 

By Jean Cecil, aged 12 


book of the day iu New York, is A Thousand Sliall 
^ Pall. It is tlie story of a soldier of the battle iu lYauce 
against Germany, written with passion, beauty, and courage by 
Hans Ilabe, a young Vienna writer and former newspaper 
editor there. 

It tells of the flight forward ” of the French army, the 
lamentable retreat of men who were deserted by their oHiccrs, 
the liorror of a German war prisoners’ camp, and a spectacular 
escape to freedom over the Swiss border. 


The Mobile Army For Any 
Stricken Country 

pVKUY student of our social history knows how. almost every 
^ national schcine for our licalth and happiness has been 
started by voluntary effort. 





Just twcuty-onc years ago 
there camc» into existence an 
international movement which 
aimed at doing for the people of 
the world what has been done by 
enlightened pioneers within the 
boundaries of a few nations. 
Casing itself the I V S P (inter¬ 
national Voluntary. Service for 
Pea{:c), it began its good work by 
assisting in the reconstruction of 
thAt district round Verdun which 
wds probably the most stricken 
of all during the Great War— 
the area saved from the Germans 
. by General P6tain in his greater 
days, when he invented the 
famous phrase They shall not pass, 
and' held the barbarians back. 

- *At a congress at Bilthoven in 
Holland iu 1920 a reference was 
made to the plight of French 
peasants who were at that time 
streaming back to their ruined 
homes, and it was, suggested that 
a group of young men and 
women from different countries 
should join together and give 
them practical help. 

Living together in a simple 
community and disciplining 
themselves to hard physical 
work, these volunteers looked 
for other tasks crying out for 
help when Verdun was itself 
again. They found them in help¬ 
ing to rebuild villa.‘gcs in Switzer- 
• land overwhelmed by landslides 
and in France ruined by floods. 


Then a group went to India to 
toil side by, side with natives in 
constructing new villages for 
those made homeless by the 
Quetta earthquake of 1934. 

These young people of many 
nations came to our island and 
carried out good work for the 
afflicted at Brynmawr in Wales, 
their devoted labours there and 
elvsewhere having been recorded 
from time to time in the C N. 

The war has for a time inter¬ 
fered with the international 
character of the work of the 
I V S P, Init its members have 
been in the van of relief work iu 
bombed suburbs of London. 

The Norwegian branch has 
worked for a flooded village in 
their unhappy country, and the 
Swiss is liclping refugees in the 
South of France. 

All are proving that they 
belong to no ephemeral organisa¬ 
tion, but to one that stands ready 
anef waiting for opportunities of 
international vScrvice when the 
great day of Peace arrives. 

Then there will be many 
Verduns calling for their loyal 
and unselfish labours, and it 
may -be that the I V S P may 
form the nucleus of a service for 
mankind which is restricted by 
no frontiers, a rally in g-point 
for all men iind women of good¬ 
will anxious to serve their fellows 
wherever the need is greatest. 


Dinner-time at the Zoo 


Hoppity-Hoppity 

From a Correspondent 

llcdgehogs have been intro¬ 
duced into some farmhouses 
in Cornwall to keep down cock¬ 
roaches, beetles, and other pests 
.of the kitclien quarters. 

'' Cats may catch mice,'* a 
farmer’s wife told me, “ but a 
trap can do that. A hedgehog 
will lay low every insect that 
threatens the larder stores." 

Then she told me of Tim, a 
hedgehog which came in from 
the pastures, hoppity-hoppity, 
during the summer, lie settled 
down quite nicely indoors, mak¬ 
ing himself perfectly at home. 
He truly earned his saucers of 
milk,' for he soon showed that he 
could tackle tlic crccjiy-crawly 
farmhouse intruders.. Vvhen oil* 
duty his favourite perch is at the 
kitchen fireside, where, curled up 
like a prickly ball, he enjoys 
forty winks. 

There is only one drawback. 
With the approach of winter 
'J'im will forsake liousehold 
duties and, like the rest of his 
tribe, will take a prolonged rest, 
perhaj^s on a snug and cosy bed 
of brown leaves and grass in a 
ditch-bottom or a hedge-bank. 

Not until spring is in the air 
again will he begin to stir, and 
then it will be curious to sec’ if he 
comes back home. 


I Ians Ilabe loves the French 
people. He will always remem¬ 
ber those who died for the cause 
of. freedom, he says. His com¬ 
rades of the glorious Twciity-fii\st 
Foreign Volunteers went down 
in defeat but did not give up. 

But Mr Ilabe lias bit ter .words 
for the leaders of these men. 
One of the few heroic officers 
he met told him why there was 
no hope of defeating the Ger¬ 
mans, " How would you expect 
us to win this war ? Did wo ever 
talk of victory ? Never. We 
didn’t even know the word 
Victoire, Oifly. the word Paix. 
You don’t win a war without 
singing. It is not a question of 
a few camion more or less. The 
important thing is for people to 
know what they are dying for." 

Hans Habe spoke with sol¬ 
diers and officers, with peasants 
and workers ; he lived with men 
froiiT all parts of l''rance, and 
with many who had come from 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, Spain, 
and Switzerland to volunteer; 
and lic'Avas always iu the front 
line. These men were brave. 
and willing to die, but were 
given no chance. They had 
orders to rctrca 4 :, not to .fight. 

" They told us we should bo 
moving on. On foot—thirty, 
forty, fifty kilometres." One 
day, when Habe ^asked an 
officer what had happened, he 
got the dispirited, and dis¬ 
couraging answer : " Nothing ; 

they just forgot you." 

The Wedding 

Among innumerable scenes 
stranger and more dramatic 
than fiction comes the wedding 
of the mayor’s daughter in a 
mountain village above Com- 
mercy while a few hundred tired 
volunteers were waiting to stoji 
the Germans just/ outside the 
village, " The whole population 
escorted us to the trenches," 
wc read, " The women stood 
there, noisily blowing their noses 
into their aprons. There was 
not one of us but would have 
gladly given his life for the 
nameless village," 

But, again they had orders to 
retreat. " Wc hadn’t seen the 
enemy. Wc were running away 
from a ghost." Then the villagers 
awxfivc fi;om their lethargy, and 


"A flood of curses rained down on 
us. No steel helmet could ward 
them off. The women screamed, 

‘ Save yourselves, cowards 1 ’ 
I think I shall never again be so 
ashamed as long as I live." 

Hans Habe succeeded in es¬ 
caping from the prisoners' cami> 
and was given shelter in a small 
hotel. He did not know his host. 
Then he met her. 

Madame’s Boy 

Never shall I forget her face. 
Madame Bcllonville of Nancy, 
I shall include you in my prayers 
today, toinoiTow, and forever. 
Never shall I forget yon in life 
and death, as you stood there, iu 
the door of your apartment, with 
a blue apron, your slightly 
greying hair in great noble 
waves, and in yoiir bright eyes 
a heavenly light such as is 
given only to those on whom 
God has bestowed the most 
precious of gifts : a pure licart." 

Never liad a man been more 
gently treated than the escaped 
soldier by Madame and her 
seven girls, while the Nazi 
soldiers were drinking and sing- 
Maxlame 
for Hans 
a French 
got false 
last they 
stood in 
. . And 


iiig in the next room, 
arranged everything 
Ilabe and bis friend, 

])liysician, and they 
l)ass})orts. When at 
could leave, the girls 
the kitchen doorway . 

Madame kissed his forehead, 
saying : " I had a boy once. 
At nineteen he left me, like bis 
father. I never heard of him 
again. He is about your age. 
You remind me of him. I w^as 
happy all the time you were 
here. God will help you." 

Good Aladanic Belloiivillc, 
Hans Ilabe, people of France, 
God is heljiing you all. The day 
of liberation is at band. 

A Discovery 

The Research Department of 
the United States Rubbei^ Com¬ 
pany is developing a noii-mctallic 
substitute for aluminium. 

Aluminium has its drawbacks, 
but for aeroplanes its great virtue 
is its lightness. The new sub¬ 
stance is, however, one-third 
lighter than aluminium. It is 
fibrous, resists .shattering and 
ripping, and docs not corrode. 


Every Sheet of 
Paper Saved Helps 
to Win the War 


Granny’s Philosophy! 



! 


Granny W.’s onc-raom home was bombed and j 
demolished, but she was rescued from beneath a I 
mass of debris and cared for. \ 

Later, Granny went back to look at her old home I 
and found only a pile of rubbish. To her joy, she j 
rescued a pftotoirraph of her husband, ft Is the one j 
remaining relic of her home and happy married life. 

Seated oh a low wall at our Cttswold Home- I 
of-Rest - and-Recovery, the nurse found her | 
kn/ttins a, vest from soma woollies she had ! 
unravelled. Said she. '‘ONCE YOU HAVE ;| 
LOST EVERYTHING. YOU KNOW, YOU CAN 
MAKE USE OF EVERYTHING/* 

We, too, can make use of everything*’ we 
receive—Money, Clothing or Bedding—in our. work 
of Compassion and Redemption in our London 
Centres and Shelters, our Country Evacuee Centres, 
and our Cotswold Home of Rest. 

Ploase send YOUR (\rFT to 
Rev. WALTER SPENCER, 

4, Centra) Kail Buildings, Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 
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Forest Hlaidl 

J incAR slic is interested in 
' " forestry. 

Well, she is io the extent, that 
she always pines to look spruce. 

A BUNCH OF FLOWERS 

JJisRTc are the names ;of ciglit 
llowers,. the letters of each 
being transposed. Can you re¬ 
arrange them and tell the names of 
the flowers ? 

I'Tl* WAPSIX * KOTSC • 
NAPICUIT . TAMLIlCST 
AtJCirihS I.ODlFAPh' 

CHROIL) BPKFLIXU • 

Aftsu'nr next week 

GarcHcninri} Note 

slioitld never be pulled : 
it injures them. It is much 
better to .send a boy up the tree 
and shake them down. 

Mark Twain 


FRIEND OR FOE? 



Magpu 


'T'liF. handsome, chattering magpie 
•*' is not so black as it is often 
painted. A very small percentage 
of little birds and their eggs is 
taken, but the largest proportion 
of the magpie’s food consists of 
insects—chielly tlie caterpillars 
of moths; grubs and beetles ; 
mice, worms, and some carrion. 
It also consumes acorns and holly 
berries, and a little grain. In 
poLiltry-rearing districts the mag¬ 
pie may take to thieving eggs, but, 
on balance, it is a useful bird. 


Do You Live at Liverpool? 

J^ivicRPOQU is thought to mean the 
" widening of the pool.” Many 
towns on estuaries begin or end on 
.pool, such as lAiole and Blackpool. 


COMPLAINT 

■ LTON while combing his mane 
Observed, " Though one may 
not be vain, 

When the birds, of the air 
Build tbeir nests in one's hair, 
One has cause, I should say, to 
complain." 

The Queue Habit 

Teacher counted up her 
class she wcih astonished to 
find that .she had 42 infants instead 
of^ 41. Then she discovered the 
newcomer. , ^ 

” Hallo! ” she said. ” AVhat arc 
you doing here, sonny ? ” 

■‘VPlcasc, Miss," replied Tiny Tot, 
just joined the queue." 


The Children's Newspaper 

STORMS 

y\^ccoRDiNG to statistics drawn 
up by meteorologists, the 
yearly average, of thunderstorms 
in the different countries of the 
world is as follows : 

IXngland, Spain, and Scan-, 
dinavia, from five to ten ,storms 
a year ; ITance and Germany, 
15 to 20 storms a year ; the 
Alps, 30 storms a year;; Italy, 
40 to 45 storms a year ; India, 
60 storms a. year. 

Puzzle in English 

owl remarked: "Two mouses 
Is wrong—we two mice. 

That's queer, because two houses 
Is right, and not.tAvo hicc 1 " 


Novembet /, 1941 



Jacko Won’t Be Done 



other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is in the south-wxst. Mars is in 
the south, and 
Jupiter, Saturn, 


and Uranus arc 
in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morping Mei> 
cury is low in the 
cast. The picture shows the Moon 
as it maybe sccii at 9 o'clock on 
SHilda}’ evening, November 2. 

HAPPY 

Quacked a duck in a thimdcr- 
^ storm, ” I 

Feel exceedingly happy—and why ? 
My umbrella s at home, 

So uncovered I roam, 

And forget that I ever was dry." 

How Guy Fawkes Wrote 
His Name 

QuV Fawkes plotted with a 
number of Roman Catholic 
gentlemen to blow up the House of 
I.ords on November 5, 1605,' when 
King, Lords, and Common.s were 
assembled there for the opening of 


G .iandpa'S hamper was the biggest he had ever sent them. It made Jacko’s 
mouth water to think of all the good things inside. But the weight of it! 
“ Coo t " exclaimed iacko. “ How am 1 to get it home V’ He looked round, 
a: d caught sight of the stationmastcr’s pride, the electric luggage trolley. 
The very thing. On went the hamper, and off went Jackp, in fine style. 


: Reading Across. 1 To possess. 
4 l ast. 9 Chief god of tl e 
Ancient Greeks. 11 The rise 
and fall of the sens. 12 A cdr- 
nivorcais animal found in some 
llritish rivers. 14 Of little height. 
15 Nova Scotia.* 16 Antiseptic; 
which comes from coat tar. 
18 To force air noisily through 
the tiostrils. 20 Big swimming 
birds. 21 Exclamation denoting 
surprise. 22 Mother^s boy. 
23 Implied but not expressed in 
words. 25 Where tlie sun rises. 
27 The bird of Peace. 28 Active 
in vigilance. 29 Married. 

Reading Down. 1 In the sea¬ 
side air. 2 Saturates. 3 A fruit 
having a hard case. 5 Denotes 
contiguity. 0 The man in control 
of a plane. 7 A representation of 
a deity as an object of worship. 
8 Moisture deposited from the 
atmosphere. 10 A large net for 
catching fish. 13. The pole on 
which fowls rest at night. 171'ear. 
18 Discernment; 19 Destined. 
20 The end which a person aims 
to reach. 21 Habitation of the 
pecs. 22Theocean. 24 Provider 
of milk. 20 Transpose.* 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



/Islerisks indicale abbreviations. /inswer next zceeh 


IMrliament. He was caught in 
time with the gunpowder laid and 
the means to set light to it on him. 
He Avas the son of Protestant, 
parents living at York, but became 
a Catholic before he was of age, and 
served in the Spanish army in the 
Netherlands. He was born in 1570 
and Avas executed in 160G. 

Id on Parle Francois 

Une Probl^me 

TJn petit garc^on entre dans line 
epiccric. II saluc iiolimcnt I’epicier 
ct lui dit : 

. " Monsieur, je voudrAis ime 
demilivre de cafe a trois francs, 
line livre de the a qnatre francs 
cinquante, im kilogramme dc sucre 
a cinquante-cinq centimes, une boitc 
de sardines a tin franc vihgt, im 
quart dc livrq de cacao a trois 
francs quarantc, et une livre ct 
demic dc fromage a tin franc 
soixante. Si je vous-donno vingt 
francs, combicn dc monniiic mo 
rendez-vous ? ” 

t/cpicicr calculc rapidement ct 
dit : . 

” Ncuf francs, mon petit ami.” 

** Merci bicn, monsieur,” dit Ic 
petit garden. " C'est la reponse 
dll problemc que j'ai a fairc pour 
demain. Bonjour.” 


BEDTIME 

STORY 




The Armchair and the Elephant 


]\/| R Brown bad written two 
letters, and had addressed . 
two blue envelopes. On his 
desk they lay in front of him. 

The words of one letter ran 
as follows : 

Dear Sir, I am obliged to you 
for your information given to me 
yesterday with regard to the 
treatment of clephdnts ; also for 
your prescription sent by yon 
this morning for a tonic for one. 
I. am forwarding this to my 
brother’s menagerie manager. 

Yours faithfully, Rufus Brown. 

The other letter .was to a 
chair manufacturer. In it Mr 
Brown had said this : 

Dear Sir, With regard to the 
matter about which I called 
upon, you yesterday, I should 
like you to send me one of the 
kind I saw, only a little larger, 
if possible, and nice and strong. 

Yours faithfully; Rufus Brown. 

Mr Brown put the letters intb 
the envelopes which had been 


addressed^—one to the chair 
manufacturer, and the other to 
the elephant keeper at the Zoo. 

But he was quite unaware, as 
he posted them, that he had 
placed the letters in the wrong 
envelopes. . . 

Some days went by and Mi- 
Brown could not imagine why 
liis armchair had not arrived. 
He ^vaited three weeks, and 
then thought he had better 
do something about it. So he 
started of[ to the post ofhee, 
with another letter to ask the 
reason of the delay, when he 
saw a most astonishing and 
unusual sight. Coming down 
the street, led by a small man, 
was an enormous elephant, 
W'hich stopped at Mr Brown's 
door. The man who was lead¬ 
ing it held in his hand tliis 
note : 

Dear Sir, This is the largest 
and strongest elephant we could 
secure Tor yon. His name, is 


Dinky and he has an ’Affectionate 
nature. TIis price is ;^40o. 

The letter was marked Cash 
on Delivery. 

The keeper was quite dis¬ 
gusted because Mr Brown would 
not take the elephant. 

■ There has been some mis¬ 
take," said Mr Brown; " I 
did not order Dinky." 

"I can’t help that," said the 
keeper. // When I am told to 
leave a parcel at a house I must 
obey my orders." ■ 

By this time a huge crowd 
had collected, and Dinky was 
putting out his trunk and help¬ 
ing himself to pennies from the: 
crowd, which he kept handing 
to his keeper. 

Suddenly a light dawned on 
Mr Brown. The only thing he 
had ordered within , the last 
month had been an armchair 
large and strong. Mr Brown, 
said as much to the keeper. 
What ir the letters had got 


mixed ? At that moment a man 
in the crowd stepped forward. 

" So that explains what your 
Icttcr to us meant about the 
medicine for the elephant! I 
am afraid we thought it was 
written by somebody who was 
a bit queer in his head, and 
took no notice. It seemed a 
strange letter for a chairmaker 
to receive." ; 

" Now we all understand 
each other," said Mr Brown, 
and he gave the keeper halCa-^'^ 
crown and the chairmaker an 
order for a strong armchair. 

Dinky went down the street 
again, feeling very happy. He 
had collected five shillings for 
his keeper, and he hadn't 
really fancied the look of that 
tall, narrow house for living in. 
Why, he didn’t believe'-' he 
could have got through the 
frontdoor.' * 

Mr Brown is now very careful 
about his correspondence. 



Add 0X0 to your vege¬ 
table water and you have 
a delicious soup —almost 
a meal in itself. This extra 
nourishmentand goodness 
naakes a welcome addition 
to war time meals. See 
how the family will enjoy 
its rich beefy flavour. 



StHJ Id. each — 6d. packet of 6 

0X0 MAKES IT beefy 



LEARN TO THROW YOUR VOICE 

iiilu a tnnilc. muloi 
11m bf‘(l ov labk*. 1 »p- 
bind doorf^. .Tons ol, 
ttm, foolini; evt-ryone, 

THE VENTRILO 

fils into (lio inoiilh oiih of 
Slight. Tmilntos birds, ani- ' 
nulls, otc, j’.ooklet of instmo- 
lioiis how to bcronio a Veii- 
1vilo(\iusl. and Throw 
your A'^oice. All for WUi 
NEW VAMPING CHART. 

Piano or OrKaii—no IVaolmr ncoi^cd. AVilh Us 
aitl, pin ml on 
I ho koys, yon 
can at onccvaiuji 
In son{^^^, swin^, 
etc., -wit bout 
iniisiral know- 
h'du'O. 

PRICE ‘••U* 


wwoFmoffTHmiw^s. 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

TIjc Gyiott Nib with the new “Iiiquediict 
Reservoir” attachment (Rat. No, 477466) 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
of Cillott Stainless Steel Nib. ” Tnqueduet ” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four paqcrns of nib. 

THE JNQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

High-class stationers 
stock —■ or particulars 
can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
Ltd., on application. 





yo»»HCIllOITtSON$ lTO..VlCTOniAW«..«lRMIN6HAM.I • 


imTEV m suvnv.... 

BUT notify ifOOPNESS 

WedtexX 
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